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The Dies Committee 


The action of the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 344 to 21 on January 23 in continuing the Dies Com- 
mittee until January 3, 1941, with an appropriation of 
$75,000, puts a semicolon rather than a period to the con- 
troversy over the committee’s activities. It had been ap- 
parent since the opening of Congress that efforts to have 
the committee discontinued would fail and interest among 
informed persons centered on what changes, if any, might 
be made in the terms of reference and the instruction 
given to the committee. oo 

Congressman Jerry Voorhis, outstanding liberal mem- 
ber of the committee who had sharply criticized certain 
activities carried on in the name of the committee, sought 
to have the House Rules Committee incorporate in the 
act the following provisions: 

“First, the committee shall hold regular executive 
meetings at least once each week. 

“Second, no public statements, press releases, com- 
munications, or reports involving the work and responsi- 
bilities of the committee shall be issued or released by 
any member thereof excepting after such statements, 
releases, communications, or reports have been submitted 
to the entire committee and approved by a majority 
thereof. 

“Third, positive efforts shall be made by the committee 
to call persons accused of engaging in un-American activi- 
ties before it as soon as possible after accusation to this 
effect has been made. 

“Fourth, members of the committee shall make no 
speeches or public utterances during the course of the 
investigation which deal with matters under investigation, 
nor shall any charges or predictions as to future findings 
of the committee be made unless and until substantiated 
by evidence.”? 

The regulations were not adopted by the committee and 
the action taken by the House puts no limitations upon 
the committee’s procedures. 

Many persons who are concerned both over foreign- 
initiated propaganda in this country and over the main- 
tenance of the Bill of Rights have found themselves of 
two minds with reference to the Dies Committee. Perhaps 
the comments of Walter Lippmann and’ Dorothy Thomp- 
son are most representative of such views. The former, 
writing in the Herald Tribune (New York), January 11, 
commented that “the Dies Committee are official vigi- 
lantes operating in an area, that of the political under- 
world, where there is as yet no effective law and there 
is, therefore, no order. The committeemen . . . are, there- 


1 Congressional Record, January 23, p. 904. 
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fore, themselves often lawless in spirit and disorderly 
in their methods.” This, he thinks, accounts for the 
“somewhat shamefaced approval” given by “thoughtful 
men.” Dorothy Thompson gave a still more qualified 
commendation in the same newspaper the following day, 
saying that the committee has “performed a function” in 
so far as it has “given the American public a picture of 
the methods of some very unscrupulous enemies of organ- 
ized society.” But she fears that “the Dies Committee 
might easily develop into a political police, into our own 
little Gestapo. . . . Radicalism honest and intelligent and 
radicalism corrupt and mendacious both thrive only when 
there are real grievances” to be exploited. 

Indeed, this is recognized by the Dies Committee in 
its report to the present session of Congress. It says: 
“Every modern democratic nation is confronted by two 
pressing problems. The first is the preservation of the 
constitutional liberties which their people have gained 
through the years of struggle. The second is the problem 
of adjusting their economic life to the difficulties of the 
machine age. . . . There is at present taking place in the 
world a struggle between democracy on the one hand 
and dictatorship on the other, upon the outcome of which 
the future of human liberties in the next few centuries 
may well depend. 

“As long as this struggle continues the American 
Nation, along with other true democracies in the world, 
faces a serious dilemma. It is of primary importance to 
prevent the growth or spread of influence of any organi- 
zation or group which seeks to undermine democracy and 
substitute dictatorship of whatever sort for it. But it is 
at least equally important that in combating subversive 
groups of this character nothing be done which would 
undermine the fundamental structure of constitutional 
liberty itself.” 

The committee believes that “not over 1,000,000 people 
in the United States can be said to have been seriously 
affected by these essentially foreign or un-American activi- 
ties. .. . We owe something to our farmers, our workers, 
our business and professional people who have so nobly 
stood by America, her institutions and ideals through 
these difficult years. We owe them a solution of the 
economic and social problem of unnecessary poverty in 
the midst of possible pienty.’* 

The original resolution creating the Dies Committee 
authorized it to investigate “the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States,” the diffusion of such propaganda in the 
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United States, and questions in relation to it which might 
aid Congress in remedial legislation. During 1938 most 
of the committee’s time was devoted to Communism with 
a little attention to Nazi and Fascist activities. During 
1939 much more time has been spent on the latter. 

During the first year of the committee’s work it seemed 
willing to let almost anyone talk for hours at a time, and 
demanded little or no proof of charges made. The result 
was that persons who had “axes to grind”—those who 
had quarreled with groups with which they had previously 
been most friendly or had an extreme bias in some direc- 
tion—were permitted to “smear” individuals and organi- 
zations, even though there was nothing but gossip back 
of the charges. There has been much less of that during 
1939. But some of the most recent committee statements 
hark back to that early testimony. And even in 1939 
when George Deatherage of the Knights of the White 
Camellias was being investigated by the committee he was 
allowed to discuss Communism,* though he seemed to 
have little but opinions to offer. (The committee did 
not, however, take him as seriously as they did earlier 
witnesses.) The committee’s procedure was in striking 
contrast to that of the LaFollette Committee which in- 
sisted that witnesses confine their testimony to matters 
they knew at first hand. 

Individuals and organizations who have been “smeared” 
have either had no chance to defend themselves before 
the committee or were heard so long after the original 
charges were published that the connection between the 
charges and the defense was probably missed by many 
readers. The gravity of this situation was recognized by 
several members of the committee in their speeches during 
the debate. An investigation by committee members of 
the charges against the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America, one of the unions listed 
as Communist in the report to the present session of 
Congress, revealed, according to Congressman J. E. 
Casey, a member of the committee, that there was “noth- 
ing but sheer hearsay.” This union and the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America had asked Chair- 
man Dies for an opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee but were refused.® Congressman Jerry Voorhis 
said in the debate that he had been told that the Spanish 
Refugee Relief Campaign, also listed as a “Communist 
front” organization, sends all its money to the American 
Friends Service Committee.® 

The original charge against the two unions was made 
by John P. Frey of the American Federation of Labor 
on August 13, 1938, when he testified before the com- 
mittee.’ The affidavit of J. J. Matles of the United 
Electrical Workers appears at the end of volume four. 
It includes his correspondence with Mr. Frey and with 
the Dies Committee, and shows that on August 20, 1938, 
he requested an opportunity to appear and refute the 
charges. This request was apparently not acknowledged 
until December 22, 1938, when the committee requested 
him to submit an affidavit.® 

The record apparently does not include any statement 
from the United Office and Professional Workers. How- 
ever, only a very few affidavits are printed and there is 
no way of knowing how many organizations made such 
requests. 


4 Investigation of Un-American Propaganda Activities in the 
United States; Hearings, vol. 5, p. 3505 ff. 

5 Congressional Record, January 23, p. 922. 

6 Ibid., p. 904. 
TVol. 1, p. 100, 105. 
8 Vol. 4, p. 3077-80. Letter from the committee, p. 3080. 


Public statements have been issued by the committee 
condemning persons and organizations before they had 
been heard. In some cases these have been issued with- 
out being brought before the committee as a whole. The 
most conspicuous instance of this is, of course, the report 
on alleged Communist activity in consumer organizations, 
made public on December 11, 1939, following a meeting 
of a subcommittee at which were present only Chairman 
Dies, J. B. Matthews, research director of the committee, 
the secretary of the committee, and an investigator. Other 
members of the committee, according to Congressman 
Casey, not only were not notified of this meeting, but “even 
to this day . . . do not know where it was held.” Appar- 
ently, they did not even know the report was being 
prepared. He said further: “The report was known to 
Hearst Magazines, Inc., before it was given to the press 
and the mimeographed release was prepared jointly for 
the private use of Mr. Berlin of the Hearst organization 
and for the official use of Mr. Matthews of the Dies Com- 
mittee.””® 


The original charges against the consumer organiza- 
tions were made by J. B. Matthews in his testimony on 
August 22, 1938.1° The League of Women Shoppers and 
the Milk Consumers’ Protective Committee both asked 
at once that they be given an opportunity to refute the 
charges. Apparently, there was no acknowledgment of 
their requests until December 22, 1938, when the secre- 
tary of the Dies Committee wrote them that this would 
be impossible but that affidavits would be printed if sub- 
mitted. As in the case of the United Electrical Workers 
these appear in volume four, far removed from the origi- 
nal testimony." 


Public statements have been made about material to be 
produced later. Chairman Dies prophesied, for instance, 
on December 23, 1939, that if the committee were given 
adequate funds for investigation 7,000,000 aliens in in- 
dustry would be deported thus making jobs for Americans 
—although in 1930 there were only 4,500,000 aliens in 
the entire country. An outstanding authority on popula- 
tion statistics estimates that about 1,828,000 are employed 
in industry today.” 

In a radio speech over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on October 28, 1939, Chairman Dies referred to dis- 
closing “to the American people” the “membership of 
more than 500 officials and employes of the federal gov- 
ernment in the Communist-controlled ‘American League 
for Peace and Democracy.’”?* Yet the list as released 
to the press called it “membership and mailing list” with 
“and mailing” crossed out. According to the New York 
Times the committee really did not know which it was. 

A reader of the hearings will find other serious defects 
in the procedure followed. Witnesses have been allowed 
to make lengthy statements and have frequently not been 
cross-examined on those statements even though grave 
charges were made. While this has been less character- 
istic of the hearings during 1939 (it was a common prac- 
tice in 1938) it has still occurred from time to time. 

There seems to be a strong tendency for the commit- 
tee to accept as proof of Communism a relationship which 
may or may not be significant. This is particularly true 
in the case of the report on consumer organizations. But 


® Congressional Record, January 23, p. 923. 

10 Vol. 1, p. 913. 

11 Vol. 4, p. 3071, 3106-8. 

12 Willcox, Walter F. New York ~—, December 27, 1939. 


18 Talks (New York). January, 1940, p. 
14New York Times, October 26, 1939. 
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it appears from time to time in other testimony. Thus, 
Edwin P. Banta, a former Communist employed on the 
Federal Writers’ Project, testified that a member of the 
Workers’ Alliance who was “a radical Socialist, not a 
member of the Communist Party,” but who agreed to all 
“party-line action,” was “related to . . . an attorney for 
the Civil Liberties Union, prosecuting the case in Jersey 
City against Mayor Hague.” Congressman Thomas of 
the committee then commented that was the second time 
the witness had shown a “connection . . . between the 
Communists and the Federal Writers’ Project in New 
York City and the Jersey City Civil Liberties Union?”’** 


The failure of the committee to incorporate in the hear- 
ings many of the exhibits filed by witnesses makes it im- 
possible to estimate the value of the data submitted. Let- 
ters are only occasionally given in full; pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles or other documents are seldom reprinted. 
Without this material the record tends to become little 
more than one individual’s statement, and may be nothing 
but hearsay. 


Notes on Churches Abroad 


The International Christian Press and Information 
Service (Geneva) carried some revealing items in its 
December issues Nos. 44, 45, 46 and 47. 

Under the caption “Our Attitude as Christians Towards 
the Present War” this statement comes from France, 
spoken by Pastor Casalis to Christian youth: 

“The Word of God quite clearly imposes upon us three 
obligations. (1) A constant horror of war. The Chris- 
tian suffers because war is hateful in itself and because 
it contradicts the Gospel. (2) An absolute repudiation 
of hatred. We must say with Mounier (Esprit, October 
1939) : “To teach the country to do without war literature, 
a heroism of words, a constant increase of hatred and 
blind propaganda, does not mean to disarm it; it means 
to arm it with a more reasonable will which has a firmer 
basis.’ Besides, have we not a close fellowship with a 
part of Germany, with the Christians of the Confessional 
Church, who, for the sake of the Word of God, have for 
five years refused to obey national-socialism as a system? 
(3) Finally, the Gospel obliges us to make serious con- 
fession of our sins. It is true that the present struggle 
has a Christian meaning. But because Britain and France 
are not Christian peoples, because the people of God has 
since Jesus Christ been no longer a nation but the fellow- 
ship of believers in all nations, our cause cannot be identi- 
fied with that of Jesus Christ... . 

“The Russo-German collusion shows the fundamental 
identity of the two régimes. Judged from the Christian 
point of view, these régimes visibly have in common: 
(1) the will to bring intelligence and conscience under 
their control; (2) the open negation of Evangelical mo- 
rality; (3) a tendency to idolatry. On the other side, 
on our side, there are, let us repeat, sin and a worldly 
spirit. But there is also a serious will to safeguard spiri- 
tual liberty, and consequently to allow the Church to bear 
its witness. Biblically speaking, this defence of Christian 
freedom is the true function of the state. The state does 
not have to go beyond its function; it does not have to 
declare the Word of God or to control the Church. But 
it has received from God the mission to safeguard a tem- 
poral state of things which is favorable to the Church. 

“As Christians, we thus have here a distinctive reason 
for fighting and a distinctive source of energy. Those 
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who are struggling only for the defence of the mind are 
pursuing a much less essential aim than ours.” 

With reference to the spiritual outcome there are two 
quotations. The first is from Jacques Maritain of the 
Catholic Institute at Paris, who said: “Anyone who has 
seen how the people of France took up the war without 
hate and without passion, with calm courage and quiet 
determination to serve the motherland to the utmost, with 
a heroic devotion, so that mankind might be able to lead 
an existence worthy of humanity—anyone who has seen 
that knows that Europe is already saved in the sight of 
God. A civilization does not die so long as it does not 
betray itself. So long as it does not do that, it may in- 
deed suffer heavy losses, but it has the certainty that it 
cannot collapse. However terrible the trial may be, it 
will be not a tragedy but a sacrifice. For the end of 
tragedy is death, but the end of sacrifice is salvation and 
resurrection. .. .” 

As once before when the German Baptist Mission in 
Cameroons was in difficulties because of the prohibition 
of export of funds from Germany, the General Secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, 
has issued an appeal in Great Britain for funds to main- 
tain the work. “It would be a natural gesture,” he said 
“of our sense of a God-created spiritual unity in Christ 
that not even the grim fact of war can disturb, if once 
again British Baptists and other Evangelicals could as- 
sist our German brethren in an enterprise which com- 
mends itself to the heart and mind of us all.” 

Interesting comment comes from the Japan Christian 
Quarterly on the experience of the Japanese Christian 
churches at the World Missionary Conference at Madras 
in 1938. “It was impressive to find that Japanese Chris- 
tianity was more advanced than some of the other younger 
churches in such things as native-leadership, self-support, 
etc. In other regards, as for instance in aggressive evan- 
gelism and religious education, Japan is backward if not 
actually retrograde. A Japanese representative, writing 
in the 1939 Japan Christian Year Book, says: “Those of 
us who attended the Madras Conference returned to our 
native country humbled by the thought of how little the 
Japanese Church has accomplished, . . . nevertheless . . . 
convinced of its mission.’ It was also probably a valuable 
experience to discover that it is not only Western people 
who fear and resent Japanese aggressiveness in continen- 
tal Asian affairs, but that others of the very younger Ori- 
ental national groups for whose moral and cultural lead- 
ership Japan feels so much responsibility, have the same 
feeling.” And later, “Yet in so many ways Japan herself 
is unconsciously just recapitulating in Oriental life phases 
of the history of Occidental national developments that 
one suspects that India and perhaps China will have the 
greater role to play in the long run in creating the true 
character of Asiatic Christianity.” 


Will Democracy Outlive This War? 


“Great Britain and France, then, are fighting against 
totalitarianism,” says Geoffrey Crowther, editor of The 
Economist (London) writing under the above caption in 
the New York Times Magazine, January 21. But, he 
asks, “are they not in danger of trying to cast out devils 
by Beelzebub?” The Englishman or the Frenchman is 
“almost as much under the thumb of discipline as the 
German. . . . Is democracy in Europe committing suicide 
in self-defense ?” 

Democracy is a political concept susceptible of many 
and greatly divergent definitions. The American thinks 
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of democracy as “personal equality” and he often ques- 
tions whether England is democratic because of “the very 
considerable vestiges of a class order of society that are 
still visible.” To the Englishman democracy means lib- 
erty. And “its symbol is the personal friendship that ex- 
ists between the citizen and the policeman on his beat.” 
The British hatred of conscription is stronger than that 
of any other nation in the world. To the Frenchman 
democracy is “the undisturbed enjoyment of property.” 

The Frenchman cannot understand the English objec- 
tion to conscription for the army in peacetime. Nor can 
the Englishman understand why the Frenchman objects 
to paying taxes. “And to both of them it is inconceivable 
that a democracy should ever have triéd to prohibit its 
citizens from drinking alcoholic liquors.” 

The political sin of totalitarianism is its assumption 
that the individual is made for the state. Economically, 
it rejects the democratic aim—‘to raise the standard of 
living of the people.” If the German fights and dies it is 
for the greater glory of the German state. He works for 
the same end. There has been a very rapid increase dur- 
ing the last six years in the volume of goods produced in 
Germany. But this has not meant a similar improvement 
in the standard of living of the German people; the extra 
production has gone into armaments and other military 
supplies. “In Russia capital equipment has been in- 
creased at a far more rapid rate than the Russian people 
would desire of their own volition. Food has been sac- 
rificed to dams and tractors.” In Italy, again, the “poli- 
tical aim of being self-sufficient” has been furthered rather 
than the “human aim” of raising the standard of living. 

While “most of the apparatus of the totalitarian state” 
is operating in England, the difference between “this 
self-disciplined democracy” and a totalitarian state is ob- 
vious. “The laws under which the government issues its 
decrees were passed by a free Parliament, which subjects 
the administration to unremitting and searching criticism.” 
These decrees are criticized freely while they are in force 
and would be withdrawn at once if they could not be de- 
fended in free debate. Moreover, bodies which will be 
affected by such decrees are always consulted before an 
order is issued. The censorship does not suppress criti- 
cism of the government, “provided only that the critic 
gives away no information that would assist the enemy, 
and the most deadly charge that could be brought in Par- 
liament against any Minister would be that he had sought 
to shelter himself behind the censor.” The final safeguard 
is the provision of trial by jury. 

The writer concludes that “it is not the outward forms 
of government that matter so much as the inward spirit 
that inspires them. What must at all costs be avoided is 
totalitarianism of the human spirit; and so long as the 
ordinary citizen retains his right to be informed, to ques- 
tion, to compare and to criticize, the state may assume all 
manner of arbitrary and extended powers and still not be 
the master. It will be merely a more powerful, perhaps 
a more effective, instrument of the people’s will.” 


Democracy and the Common Man 


Labor (Washington, D. C.) organ of “fifteen standard 
railroad labor organizations, in its issue of December 12, 
1939, complained in vigorous language about a Christmas 
message sent out by Virgil Jordan of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The message read: 

“The prosperity, security and progress of every people 
is the product of the foresight, effort and fortitude of a 
few men among them. The immense, unmoving mass of 


humanity is merely the raw material from which such 
men emerge. . . . Their capacity, character and courage 
create the civilization which the weakness, cruelty and 
cowardice of the many incessantly destroys. 

“On their shoulders alone is borne the burden of ignor- 
ance, greed and indolence which endlessly drags mankind 
back to barbarism. The vast stagnant stream of human 
life never rises above the level to which their intelligence, 
industry and integrity lift it at long intervals in the his- 
tory of the race. 

“Whether they be persecuted and exploited, or honored 
and rewarded by those whom they serve, their creative 
accomplishment is the only enduring record that ever re- 
mains to inspire hope of salvation and achievement among 
the changeless horde of humans that have peopled this 
planet for millions of years. Their lives are the eternal 
—— of what men have sometimes been and might 
yet be.” 

Commenting on this Labor said: “Fortunately, human 
history does not sustain that theory. Most of the world’s 
troubles have not come from the excesses of the ‘change- 
less horde,’ but from the cruelty, ignorance and lack of 
vision of those who, having seized power and wealth, pur- 
sued their ruthless way until restrained by an aroused 
people.” 


European Evangelical Churches and the War 


Dr. Adolf Keller of the Central Bureau for Relief of 
the Evangelical Churches of Europe describes the effect 
of the war on the European Protestant churches in a 
leaflet issued by the American Office of the Bureau (297 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.). The Lutheran Polish 
Church is “entirely broken up,” and its leader is a 
refugee. The German Evangelical Church in Galicia and 
the Ukrainian Evangelical Church are both under Rus- 
sian rule. Nothing more is known about them at the 
present time. ‘ 

The Baltic countries are in great distress, too, and 
are “flooded with refugees” from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The evacuation of the Germans from the 
Baltic countries has caused great difficulties for the 
Evangelical churches. 

The mobilization of many pastors for the German 
army has been a hard blow to the Evangelical churches. 
But this has resulted in a new emphasis on the congrega- 
tions. Many lay leaders “feel a new obligation towards 
the church and are forming new centres of parish 
life. . . .” This evangelistic effort is “a new hopeful 
feature” in the present situation. There is also a “new 
evangelistic movement” developing in Russia especially 
among the mothers who “begin to teach religion to their 
children.” 

In France the refugee problem is “tremendous.” Nearly 
half a million people have been evacuated from the 
frontier departments, particularly Alsace Lorraine, to 
the interior. Among them are 150,000 Protestants. About 
50 pastors had to leave their parishes and efforts are 
being made to build up the congregations among these 
scattered groups. 

In Czechoslovakia the Czech Brethren Church has 
“suffered tremendous losses of congregations and prop- 
erty and personnel.” The Czechoslovakian Church in 
Paris is “entirely cut off from the mother church.” In 
Slovakia “a rather hostile Catholic Church policy” means 
serious difficulties for the Lutheran Church, and has 
made impossible the official organization of the 15,000 
Slovak Calvinists. 
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